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CHAPTER VII. SOCIAL DUTIES TO NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

If we read the Bible with our eyes open to its meaning we gain 
a strong conviction that God cares for children. Nowhere in literature 
are there more touching and commanding words than those in which 
Jesus claims the protectorate of all the little ones on earth in the name 
of the Heavenly Father. If we walk through the streets of a modern 
town, or visit factories where children are employed, or hospitals 
where the victims of sin languish, we are startled and awakened by 
he spectacle of wrongs done to the innocent and helpless. But before a 
large community of comfortable people can actually be made to observe 
and think, many must be personally annoyed, vexed, injured, or 
shocked by some inhuman barbarity. Without standards of judg- 
ment kind persons have actually visited work-places and prisons where 
young persons have been ruined in health and morals without being 
shocked, because they did not understand the consequences of such 
conditions. For centuries Christians have permitted immature 
persons by the million to bear prematurely the burdens of long days 
of toil simply because they thought it was only natural and inevitable. 
More than a century of agitation in Christian England was necessary 
to abolish legally the employment of boys in sweeping out the long, 
crooked, suffocating chimneys, in which many were murdered after 
brutal tortures. Even tragic facts do not always move good men to 
act until they are induced to trace out the full consequence of social 
neglect. Observation is feeble and blind without imagination and 
judgment applied to the entire situation. The evils of child abuse 
sometimes require several generations of gradual degeneration to 
reveal themselves; and at the very moment a child is being destroyed 
it may be gay and buoyant. The dead tell no tales, and fresh victims 
conceal the insidious effects of social wrong. No one is so hopelessly 
blind as he who will not see and who curses the philanthropists for 
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interfering with a profit in human lives. And where there is profit 
in oppression of the speechless and cost in their redemption the great 
mass of the public is slow to move. Hence they who undertake to 
right the wrongs of childhood must delve below the surface of appear- 
ances, must gather facts from all sources, must see the entire situation 
in all its play of causes and effects. 

I. DISCOVERY OF SIGNIFICANT FACTS 

A Bible class may render service to Christ by taking up such a study 
in the state; but its members must go about the quest for facts with 
intelligence. 

i. Classification. — Aimless groping in the dark discovers nothing; 
our inquiry must be systematic and directed to the subject. He who 
is looking for flowers finds them ; he who seeks shells goes to the beach ; 
the deer-hunter travels to the forest glades; the fisherman casts his 
bait in the stream. 

a) We must look for the neglected infant. In all cities of consid- 
erable size may be found unscrupulous men and women who keep 
so-called hospitals, or baby-farms, where young unmarried mothers 
take refuge to hide their shame and then give over their unwanted 
babes into the hands of harpies who let them die of slow starvation 
or hasten death with drugs. These miserable people are in Germany 
grimly called "angel-makers," because they are supposed to send so 
many innocents to heaven by a short route. In these secret places 
of cities are often found betrayed girls from distant villages and country 
places; for not all human sin originates in cities. Many neglected 
infants remain with ignorant and often careless parents. Ignorance 
and extreme poverty are usually the cause of neglect and death of 
infants of poor married people. Usually the mother loves her babe 
if it remain with her, but destitution makes one hopeless and almost 
relieved when the little one passes away and there is one less mouth 
to feed. 

b) Those who seek may find parents who are actually cruel; who 
hire their children out to wandering beggars or send them on the street 
to sell papers in wintry nights and beat them if they return without 
money. Many are hot-tempered and strike their children through 
caprice, while alcohol benumbs the moral sense and lets loose the 
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beast in man. Children so treated become vagabonds, beggars, 
thieves, and prostitutes. 

c) We have already spoken of young children sent too early to 
work in factories before education is advanced, the bones strong, the 
muscular development complete. 

d) We may also find defective children — the crippled, blind, deaf. 

e) Here and there in every state are the abnormal — feeble minded, 
idiots, imbeciles, epileptics. 

2. How are we to extend our knowledge beyond the narrow bounds 
oj personal observation? — We may travel to other places and widen 
the area of observation, or we may send inquirers. In fact, however, 
this is not necessary, for the government is now making investigation 
which will bring out most of the essential facts throughout the nation; 
and such noble philanthropies as the Sage Fund will follow up these 
wide investigations with very careful and minute studies of particular 
localities. 
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3. With the help of all these sources of information the student of 
social duties who will have ground for an independent judgment must 
consider, as fully as possible, all the facts relating to neglected children 
in the neighborhood, or state, or nation. The next step is to study 
with all completeness the causes of the conditions discovered; that is, 
what there is in the situation, earnings, habits, surroundings of the 
families which has led to such cruelty and harm. It is also necessary 
to consider the consequences of neglect: the preventable mortality 
of infants, the crippling and dwarfing of body, the want of education 
for life, the suffering which comes from thwarted desire of children to 
play and be happy without too early care, the consequent loss of vigor, 
earning power, and disposition to labor in later years, and the revolt 
against social order which inevitably arises where childhood is nothing 
but misery and grind. Such reflections upon facts observed or learned 
from any reliable source will surely start a desire to know what good 
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people have learned by experience as to the best methods of curing the 
evil and preventing the wrong. To this we now turn attention. 

The man of science believes in law, not in chance, fate, guesswork, 
blundering without guidance of principles. Kind intentions are not 
a substitute for knowledge; gentle emotions are not full equipment 
for the service of neglected childhood. During hundreds of years of 
philanthropic activity the world has discovered certain methods of 
dealing with such needy ones and has learned that other methods 
are harmful and to be rejected. Success is not a matter of accident 
but of scientific method carried out by competent and earnest adminis- 
trators. What are examples of such principles of guidance ? 

II. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF CARE OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

It is here taken for granted that every child has a right to condi- 
tions favorable to health, education, morality, and, therefore, to fcod, 
play, parental love, maintenance, and good example. If every child 
has such rights then society has a duty to enforce them against the 
failure of parents or to supply the place of parental maintenance and 
education where these for any reason fail. The old English law 
more or less clearly implied this obligation and provided, though 
imperfectly, for the supervision of children. To deny this social 
obligation would be to dissolve the moral bond itself. If this duty of 
the community cannot be made clear none can. The best method 
discoverable is the form of the social duty; it expresses the moral 
law for conduct in this field. We may here give some examples of 
such principles, and the student can find the proof of their wisdom 
and soundness in the works of reference cited. 

1. Principles relating to neglected infants. — It is universally taught 
by the competent authorities that the mother who can do so should 
give her babe its natural nourishment, for thereby, on the average, 
the chances of life are greatly increased. In extreme cases, where 
nature's provision fails or is insufficient, cows' mdk, properly prepared 
and pure, may be fed under careful medical advice. To carry out 
this principle various organizations have been effected. Societies 
have been formed to encourage mothers to nourish their own infants; 
and where the mothers must go out to work these societies pay a 
pension to enable her to perform her duty at home. In great cities 
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the government inspects the dairies and places of sale to prevent the 
distribution of milk which owing to the presence of hurtful bacteria 
or lack of nutritious elements is more poison than food. This move- 
ment to supervise the milk supply of large towns came none too soon, 
for the slaughter of innocents went on with a ferocity beside which 
the murder of children by Herod was mercy. Philanthropy has 
established associations of trained nurses who go from house to house 
giving instruction to mothers in relation to the methods of preserving 
the lives and vigor of their children. Ignorance is more frequently 
the cause of disease and death than cruelty or carelessness. Physi- 
cians have also opened free dispensaries for poor mothers to supply 
them with artificial food, where it is necessary, and to teach mothers 
how to maintain the life and energy of the young citizens. Experience 
has shown that it will not do to leave this delicate task to the ignorant 
impulses of poor mothers. The pity of it is that young women so 
frequently go at once from factory and shop to wifehood and 
motherhood without ever having any instruction in the preserva- 
tion of their own health or in the care of infants. Such information 
as they pick up by chance from mothers and midwives is often 
misleading. 

The method of helping the infants of unmarried mothers must be 
studied. First of all, asylum should be afforded such unfortunate girls 
in their hour of misery. Experience has shown that usually an un- 
married mother will take refuge and care for her babe if she is not 
unduly exposed to shame. She ought to be taught that to abandon 
the babe is equivalent to multiplying the probabilities of its death; 
desertion is murder; she should nurse her babe for one year at least. 
Whether after that she should have the control of the child must 
depend on her nature, education, character, and situation. Good 
homes can generally be found for such young mothers if they are able 
and willing to do household work. An open door of refuge for the 
disgraced and terrified girl, victim of passion, folly, and wickedness, 
prevents despair and suicide or infanticide, proves that the pity of 
Christ to the fallen is a reality, and opens a vision of a merciful God. 
Vice brings to such a very severe punishment and the sinner needs not 
further rebuke and unpitying retribution. "He that is without sin 
let him first cast a stone at her." In any case the infant is innocent 
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and has full right to social protection — just as much right as the off- 
spring of lawful marriage . In infancy such a child has right to proper 
physical care, and when it grows up has right to be free from humilia- 
tion and ostracism which is only too often visited on the helpless 
victim of sin by irrational public opinion. 

2. Principles governing the right treatment 0} children morally 
abandoned or cruelly treated. — Cruelty is ingenious and inventive in 
ways of torture. Sometimes cruelty is seen in partial starvation, or in 
administering doses of drugs to keep the child still, sometimes in 
whipping and beating with physical injury. The animal wants may 
be met fairly well, and yet the soul of the young creature may be assailed 
by odious and defiling examples of uncleanness, profanity, theft, 
riot; and that means it is morally abandoned. For all such cases 
each community ought to provide protection by humane societies, 
juvenile courts backed by laws which provide punishment for parents 
who contribute by their neglect to the downfall of their offspring. 
Here again the best-known method is the standard of social duty. 
Of recent years this obligation of the state has been more clearly 
expressed in compulsory-education laws, in according to juvenile 
courts the power to call before them not merely the delinquent child 
but parents and other adults who in any way have contributed to 
the moral hurt of the child. If parents are shown to be too poor to 
give adequate maintenance and supervision to their children then 
the community ought, through public or private charity, to supply 
what is essential. 

3. Principles regulating suitable care 0} defective children. — 
Social statistics of the blind, deaf and crippled are by no means com- 
plete and satisfactory, but they reveal a very serious number of these 
classes in all countries. Blindness has many causes, some of them 
diseases which can be traced to the sins of fathers. In many forms 
loss of sight is due to accident and sickness. Deafness also is due to 
many causes, some of them preventable. Crippled children are 
those who have weak spines or hip disease, or are victims of violence 
and accidents. 

The first principle for social duty is prevention, where causes are 
known; and the next is cure, to the extent to which this is possible. 
Surgery and medicine are doing wonders for all these unfortunates, 
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and if cure is not possible, life in thousands of cases is at least made 
tolerable and useful. 

In the education of the blind and of the deaf we have technical 
problems too complex to discuss here. There are special 
treatises on methods of teaching the deaf and the blind to 
communicate with each other and with the outside world. The stories 
of Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller are full of encouragement and 
interest. Boarding-schools are provided by most states for deaf and 
for blind children. But it has been found that many of both classes 
may be taught in ordinary schools by special teachers, and without 
sending them away from home. So far as this is possible, as in cities, 
it has the advantage that the children are not deprived of home and 
its natural affections and care, so necessary to development of charac- 
ter. It is also an advantage that the children early learn to take care 
of themselves and live independently in mixed society. 

4. Duty 0} the community to abnormal children. — Any human being 
who cannot be educated and trained to be capable of self-support and 
self-control, by reason of imbecility, idiocy, epilepsy, or insanity, should 
for his own happiness, for the sake of the family, and for the protection 
of society, be placed and maintained in cottage homes in separate 
villages apart from all other human beings, under the gentle but firm 
care of teachers, physicians, and superintendents. They cannot 
succeed in competition with normal children, and the attempt to do 
so brings nothing but misery, poverty, and humiliation. These isola- 
tion colonies should be so arranged and administered that when the 
children grow up in youth and maturity they will not be permitted 
to marry or to have children of their own. Boys and girls must be 
kept in separate places. With proper surgical treatment, which is 
painless and harmless, and even necessary to their health, they will 
never under any circumstances become parents of similar miserable 
creatures. 

Epileptic children and adults are so unlike idiotic persons that they 
ought never to be placed with them; special villages of epileptics are 
now established by the most advanced states, and also colonies of the 
feeble minded . The mode of life and the treatment of these two classes 
of unfortunates is so dissimilar that it is impossible properly to care 
for them under the same administration. 
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Every human being has a right to the most complete education 
which he can receive, and therefore it is the duty of the state to provide 
means for such education, and to appoint competent and specially 
trained teachers and physicians for this task. 

TOPICS FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION 

Members of the class may wish to pursue these subjects still farther, 
and by means of the books cited in references they will be able to do 
so. Such topics as these may be considered and discussed: 

1. What are the physical conditions of defective and abnormal children of 
all the classes mentioned ? 

2. What causes have been at work to produce these defects ? 

3. Are any of these causes capable of being diminished or removed, and by 
what means and methods ? 

4. What are the best methods of educating children in these various special 
schools ? 

5. It there need of having special classes in the community where members 
of the class reside ? 

6. Are school physicians or nurses appointed by your school authorities to 
examine little children when they enter school and discover whether they are dis- 
eased, defective, feeble minded, too slow and stupid to keep up with others in classes 
and so exposed to jest and insult by other children ? Is any attempt made to 
treat children who are made stupid by growths in the nose (adenoids), obstructions 
of hearing, defects of vision, which might be corrected by proper treatment ? Are 
there children who have crooked backs or deformed feet who might be made 
stronger by treatment in a hospital and by proper apparatus ? Have you a corps 
of district nurses moving about among the poor to discover children thus affected 
with deformity or disease long before they are discovered by school authorities ? 
Have the physicians established schools where mothers can be taught how to 
feed and bathe their infants, and in all ways rear them in health and strength ? 
Do you know of any little children with flat or deformed feet who might be made 
whole if taken to a hospital while their bones are pliable ? 

7. Has your state provided colonies for the feeble minded and for epileptics ? 
Where are they ? What is the law governing them ? Are they able to accommodate 
all for whom admission is sought ? Can you help improve conditions at this point ? 

5. Attention must here be called to methods of dealing with chil- 
dren in a crowded neighborhood, or even in villages and towns where 
idle groups are left to their own resources and are almost sure to get 
into mischief. It is a safe principle to act upon that every child should 
be kept busy every waking minute. Indeed every healthy child will 
take care to be busy at something. An old proverb hits the truth : An 
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idle mind is the devil's workshop. But hands busy with destruction 
may also dig the grave of character. Children must have room to 
grow; a hill of corn must have space to produce grains, and civic 
virtue will not flourish in a sand lot covered with dirty can? and refuse. 
Boys and girls cannot thrive in health or morality if their only play- 
ground is the street or alley, and they are left without older persons 
to teach them how to play. 

We now know that regulated; supervised, educational play is 
nature's way of character-building. Through plays and games the 
human race first learned to work. A child who never has a free 
chance to jump, spring, shout, laugh, compete, dance, run, throw, 
swim, shoot, wrestle, box, build and make things, can never develop 
all faculties. 

Homes of the poor are too crowded for all the play children require, 
and parents seldom have either the leisure or knowledge to teach 
children how to play. Policemen are still more unfit ; it is not their 
business. Playgrounds must be provided by the community, one 
playground for every schoolhouse at least, where children "learn 
love's holy earnest in a pretty play, and get not over-early solemnized." 
When children of school age are not in school or at home, let them 
be with wise teachers who know how to make play a path to produc- 
tive work to the sound of laughter and music. Play directors have 
already formed a national association and are establishing special 
normal schools for training teachers for this new and desirable form 
of education. Long ago Froebel with his kindergarten revealed the 
value of play in education, but his ideas are now extended in direc- 
tions and ways of which he did not dream. 

Boys and girls like to use tools and enjoy the triumph of skill in 
making pretty and useful articles. Art classes in drawing and color 
paint'ng are attractive. Almost any occupation, except reading in 
books, can with healthy and vigorous children be made play. 

Part of the time there should be "free play," as with marbles, tops, 
ball, without any direct drill or useful purpose; enjoyment is itself 
useful, as all beauty is. In games, properly supervised by sympa- 
thetic teachers, children are socialized, civilized, Christianized; they 
Learn to "play fair," to obey rules, to check selfishness, to be urbane 
and patient, and bravely to take hard knocks without whimpering. 
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